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THE COLLEGE PULPIT. 


EW congregations in this country present greater 
opportunities and incentives to a preacher than that 
which assembles every Sunday in the College Chapel. 
Full 400 students, with a gallery audience largely com- 
posed of professors and instructors, form a body of hear- 
ers which demands and has a right to expect the highest 
grade of pulpit excellence. That this demand is not at 
present satisfied, that this expectation is not realized, are 
facts patent to every observer. One has only to notice 
the bearing of the several hundred hearers at the middle 
of any ordinary service, to be convinced that there is 
some grave defect, either in preacher or audience. 

With which of the two does this blame rightfully rest ? 
The casual listener from abroad, with preconceived ideas 
of student character, will probably not hesitate to assert 
that the trouble is altogether with the students. Very 
likely he will go so far as to say that it makes no differ- 
ence to whose preaching students listen, as all would 
alike fall under their condemnation. That as a body we 
are critical, inclined to captiousness, and difficult to 
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please, cannot be denied. But granting all this, we are 
yet not prepared to admit that the blame for the present 
state of things rests altogether with ourselves. That it 
is not an inherent attribute of student character to refuse 
attention to every preacher, we have occasionally most 
convincing proofs. Witness the condition of this audience 
when the pulpit is occupied by a good preacher from the 
city or from abroad. The carelessness and inattention 
are gone, and, save for some slight laxity of demeanor 
natural to students, few strangers of any ability can justly 
complain of their audience. 

Just here we find the solution of the difficulty. It is 
not that students cannot and will not appreciate good 
preaching, for, as we have just said, everyone has seen 
convincing proof to the contrary. The trouble arises 
from the fact that in filling the chair of “ Professor of 
Divinity and College Pastor” the proper qualifications do 
not seem to have been kept in view, or at least not attained. 
It does not seem to have been considered that there was 
anything peculiar in this audience, or that the ordinary 
criteria of pastoral usefulness might not here be in place. 
And so the ordinary ministerial qualities seem to have 
been alone considered, without the slightest reference to 
special fitness fora peculiar task. That the college pulpit 
does require special characteristics and demand peculiar 
qualities, it would seem hardly possible to deny. And 
yet to our mind the present state of things is largely due 
to the seeming disregard of all such characteristics and 
qualities. 

From the very constitution of college life among us, 
the work of the man who fills the college pulpit must be 
chiefly performed zz the pulpit. As a pastor, his work 
‘is of the most limited character. With the little inter- 
course which exists between students and instructors, it is 
hardly to be expected that there can be any close associa- 
tion between the college preacher and his congregation. 
It is as a pulpit speaker that the “College Pastor” must 
do the chief part of his work; it is therefore as a pulpit 
speaker chiefly, that he should be selected and judged. 
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And it is to the fact that such considerations seem not to 
influence the minds of the powers that be that we attach 
in great measure the blame for the present state of things. 
In plain words, because a man has somewhere proved 
himself a most excellent pastor, it seems to be considered 
proof positive that he is perfectly fitted to preach in the 
College Chapel. 

That these are plain words, we are well aware. But 
we believe them to be the truth—at least the expression 
of what an overwhelming majority of the students believe 
to be the truth. We see the great possibilities of the 
position; we see the present failure; we have expressed 
what seems to us the cause of the failure. 


OLD HOUSES. 


I CONFESS to a strong affection for an old house. It 

may be because I was born in one, or, it may be because 
of an habitual reverence for whatever is aged and venera- 
ble. Certainly, there are few objects which I contemplate 
with a greater interest. To my mind, an old house is not 
a mere structure of wood or stone or other substance: 
age and association have invested it with a character. 
The tides of life which have surged within it, seem to 
have imparted to it something of their own essence, and 
to have had an humanizing effect upon it. I approach it, 
therefore, as I would a friend full of years and experience. 
As such it speaks to me in a language which no other can 
understand ; of days gone by, of past events, and of men 
now in their graves. With these as texts, it preaches ser- 
mons wiser and more eloquent than any which human lips 
can utter. Or, if I be in no mood for sermons, it enter- 
tains me with marvelous stories of the scenes through 
which it has passed, of the lives which have been lived 
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within it, and of the human joys and sorrows which it has 
witnessed. Thus I can take a delight in an old country 
mansion which, I venture to say, the palaces of the rich 
and great would fail to afford. But while all old houses, 
in a measure, interest me, it must not be supposed that my 
love for them all is the same. On the contrary, not even 
age can add charms to those low-roofed, cramped and an- 
gular structures, whose doors are so small as to almost 
forbid the entrance of hospitality, and whose ceilings are 
too low for one, even when in, to stand upright. They 
are too suggestive of a narrow spirit or narrow means on 
the part of the builder, and, in either case, we do not feel 
in them a proper degree of satisfaction. Like the tub of 
Diogenes they have no room to spare; and I can think of 
no fitter occupants for them than a couple of old maids 
and a cat. 

But give me those old houses which are built large and 
high, and which, with no great pretensions to architectural 
beauty, have an air of solid comfort about them. Their 
rooms are of ample size, with high ceilings and pleasant 
windows. In the midst rises the great chimney, which 
shows to every room a face “black but comely,” in the 
shape of a generous fire-place. This chimney is the soul 
of the house, ever bright and glowing, ever diffusing its 
warmth and life throughout the body which contains it. 
Around its hearthstones cluster the affections of many 
another soul, which is or has been cheered by its benign 
influence. 

O the world of enjoyment that may be had in an old 
house of this sort on a winter’s night! Let the fire-place 
be heaped with logs until the old chimney fairly groans 
under his burden of smoke and cinders. Let good cheer 
and good fellowship abound. Let care be banished and 
restraint laid aside. | care not then how the wind howls 
or the storm rages without ; their violence will but increase 
the mirth and gladness which reign within. In the ab- 
sence of other companions, however, the cheerful fire 
itself will be good company. By its side I love to sit and 
muse; to live the past over again, and to take fresh hopes 
for the future. 
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But never, perhaps, do I more fully appreciate the de- 
lights of an old house than on a rainy day. When all the 
world besides seem gloomy and forbidding, I find here a 
tried and faithful friend. One glance at its cheerful 
interior is enough to repel the blues, and further experi- 
ence usually routs them altogether. The pleasures, which 
the place affords, are simple, it is true; yet they are not 
to be despised for that; for, if simple and harmless 
pleasures can satisfy us, they have a manifest advantage 
over those which are more exciting and injurious. 

I therefore draw my fund of enjoyment largely from 
such things as at another time or in another place would 
be flat and uninteresting. A good dinner, for instance, 
never tastes better then when spiced by the homely cheer 
of an ancient country dwelling. An old author is never 
so agreeable as when read by its fireside. And, above all, 
old stories never sound half so well as when told with 
such suitable surroundings. 

I often find it a pleasant way of passing an hour to ex- 
amine the literature which sundry chests and out-of-the- 
way corners may chance to furnish. When weary of this, 
I wander up into the garret haunted by ghosts and rats, 
and full of all manner of odds and ends. This I thoroughly 
rummage, scrutinizing every peculiar object with curious 
eye, searching eagerly for old relics, and gathering the 
history of the building, as far as possible, from the ac- 
cumulated rubbish. 

But rainy days must have an end, and then comes the 
crowning luxury of them all, to sleep and to dream in the 
ancient guest-chamber. Now all these things, although 
humble in themselves, have somehow, an indescribable 
charm. At any rate, I find that by means of them, the 
longest day can be shortened and the dullest made bright 
and happy. Is it any wonder, then, that I carry away 
with me kindly recollections of the old house, or, that 
memory paints in vivid colors the hours spent there, 
whenever she recalls them? It was my good fortune not 
long since to visit an old mansion of this sort, a brief de- 
scription of which may not be uninteresting. It is one of 
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many others situated in one of our older New England 
villages, and facing on a solemn street lined on either side 
by venerable elm trees. It stands in a somewhat retired 
place, and is thus fittingly removed from even the little 
noise and bustle of which a country village may boast. 
Behind it rises a broad range of hills, or mountains, as the 
natives call them, while between lies a narrow valley, 
which soon stretches out into a pretty bit of landscape. 

The house is a large white edifice, with two stories and 
a high curb roof. The front door opens into a small hall 
from which you enter the two main rooms or ascend to 
the upper story. The right hand room, which is kept as 
a parlor, is as dark and mournful as country parlors are 
wont to be. They are generally used, I believe, when the 
sewing society meets, or in case of a funeral. In conse- 
quence of this restriction, it was but once, and that for a 
few minutes only, that | invaded its sanctity. I remember 
seeing some stiff-backed chairs, a table with a Bible on it, 
and a fire-place enclosed by blue tiles. The opposite 
apartment is the pleasantest in the house. It is of goodly 
size, well lighted, and has withala very substantial appear- 
ance. This effect is produced chiefly by the large cross 
beams and heavy mouldings which characterize most of 
the structures of the last century. It is now pleasantly 
fitted up as a library and study for the benevolent old 
clergyman who occupies the dwelling. But its chiet 

attraction 1s its fire-place, which is a very spacious one, 
— and, like that of the parlor, adorned with tiles. 

These tiles are ancient, rare, and curious. They were 
brought over from Holland, I know not how long ago, 
and have ever since been preserved with pious care. As 
regards their rarity, the parson, who is also something of 
an antiquary, informed me that after considerable research, 
he had been able to learn of but one set like them in the 
country. They are square in shape, and purple in color. 
Each illustrates some scriptural subject, and in a manner 
truly striking. One especially took my notice. It was 
designed to explain the parable of the mote and beam, 
and it does it thus:—One Dutchman, in a tunic and felt 
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hat, is in the act of violently upbraiding another, a meek 
looking individual, in whose eye a considerable speck or 
“mote” can be discerned, while from the eye of the 
former, projects a “beam” of about the size of his arm. 
The others show a like anxiety on the part of the artist, 
to make their meaning plain. Leaving the library, we 
proceed to the dining-room, of which I have the most 
pleasant and abiding recollections. It is a cheerful place, 
resembling a large hall, and reminding one by its general 
appearance, of the old English hospitality which we read 
about, and which had not wholly disappeared from the 
colonies when the house was built. In the chambers, the 
solemn old furniture of a former generation is made to 
serve, and has an effect quaint, but, on the whole, quite 
pleasing. Further than these I did not explore, but I left 
the ancient mansion, feeling that my interest in it would 
only increase with more intimate acquaintance. 

But, alas—the generation of old houses is dying out. 
One by one they yield to the ravages of time, or are 
rudely destroyed to make way for others. Thus many a 
precious memorial of the past is blotted out ; many a vol- 
ume of history, rich and rare, though roughly bound, is 
closed forever. Instead, we see costly and elegant villas, 
decked out in all the finery which modern architecture 
delights in, and furnished with all the improvements 
which modern ingenuity can boast of. But, after all, I 
question whether any real, substantial addition to happi- 
ness has been made by the change. To be sure, the man- 
sions of other days were often plain and unpretending, 
for their design was comfort rather than luxury. But, 
nevertheless, they enlarged the bounds of human enjoy- 
ment, they increased the measure of domestic felicity, and, 
above all, they promoted that rare virtue of hospitality 
which has been too much neglected in this enlightened 
and selfish age. 

Times have changed, however, and though I rejoice at 
the signs of improvement, yet I cannot but regret that 
much of real excellence has been left behind. The natural 
and vigorous tone, which formerly marked our social life, 
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has given place to something more artificial and refined. 
Our tastes have indeed become more elegant, and our 
manners more polished. Yet, meanwhile, we have lost 
many of the solid enjoyments and honest delights of life. 
The institutions and customs which fostered them, have 
grown aged and obsolete with the noble old mansions in 
which they were once so well observed. 


DO WE LAUGH TOO MUCH? 


“ Moche laughter is a wearinesse.” 
—CHAUCER. 


LATO, in defining Man as a “two-legged animal with- 

out feathers,” unwittingly subjected himself to the ridi- 
cule of Diogenes, who exhibited to the Athenians a cock 
plucked of his feathers and cried, “ 6 
Ogunos.”” Subsequent writers have narrowed down the 
distinctive features of the human as separated from other 
animals, until we find in a recent work the assertion that 
“Man is merely a laughing animal.” Regarding the sub- 
ject in this light, if we consider the amount of laughter 
as indicative of the proportion of manly development, 
we must consider the average student as an extraordinary 
specimen of virile power. We are all apt pupils of the 
Ars Ridendi, from the fellow whose incessant grin irresis- 
tibly suggests the infliction of “ ZL’ homme qui rit” to his 
undemonstrative confrere, whose relish of a jest is unpro- 
claimed save by the inarticulate chuckle of Cooper's 
Deerslayer. Moderate laughter is good. Excessive 
laughter is a weariness to the flesh. The average student 
laughs more than other people. The question then 
naturally arises—“ Does he laugh too much ?” 

Let us glance for a moment at a student’s room in the eve- 
ning. Halfa dozen fellows are gathered around the fire, all 
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smoking, save one unlucky youth who, under the ban of a 
“pledge off,” is meditatively poking the coals. A new 
comer, who, by the way, is so unfortunate as to wear thir- 
teens, bursts into the room. A., with the recollection of 
that last game of whist still fresh in his mind, seizes upon 
his entrance as the signal for the remark, “ Hollo! here 
comes thethirteener.” S. says, “ Yes, quite a new feature 
for one evening’s entertainment.” B., the inveterate 
perpetrator of poor puns, says, reprovingly, that those 
jokes are rather feeble; while M., as if to second this sug- 
gestion, triumphantly adds that they are all /ztz/e (foot-ile.) 
Each of these remarks is followed by loud shouts of mer- 
riment. This is the food for laughter which the student 
feeds upon. Nothing which can be twisted into the 
shadowy semblance of a joke is too trivial for his pur- 
poses. Good puns are appreciated, but poor ones by their 
very poverty excite the greater amount of merriment. 
In the recitation room this tendency is even more appar- 
ent. A man comes in late and a half-suppressed titter 
runs through the division. Or perhaps some diffident 
fellow is called up, and in his embarassment mistakes the 
place or mispronounces some name. There is nothing 
particularly funny in this. On the contrary the case is 
one which should excite pity, and yet a chuckle rises sim- 
ultaneously from all parts of the room, and the unfortu- 
nate victim fizzles or flunks. The instructor sneezes, and 
instead of the reverent “God bless you” of the 18th 
century undergraduate, the 19th century undergraduate 
roars with laughter. How exquisitely ludicrous the 
whole matter is! How courteous the laughter! How 
manly! In short, the student incessantly craves for 
mirth. Like the inebriate who is constantly seeking for 
opportunities to gratify his appetite, the student eagerly 
scans each new poster, hoping for the return of some 
favorite minstrel troupe, or of Lingard and Alice Dunning. 
The excellence of a performance is guaged by the amount 
of laughter it excites. “Been to the show?” “Yes.” 
“How was it?” “Bully! never laughed so much in my 
life.” Such is the feeling among students, and as a result 
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of this feeling burnt cork draws crowded houses while 
the first-class opera or concert barely pays expenses. 
Even if the desire to say that they have seen the last 
prima donna attracts students to the opera, they will gen- 
erally be found in little knots, picking out whatever can 
be made to seem ridiculous in performers or audience, 
and mutually presenting it as food for mirth. 

The causes of this overmuch laughter are easily seen. 
During the hours of study and recitation the mind of the 
student is kept on a continual strain. He has, however, 
a kind of india-rubber organization so that the more he is 
pressed down the more he expands, and when he is let 
loose his spirits proportionally rise. This very buoyancy 
causes him to see everything through rose colored spec- 
tacles. A poor pun isan original witticism ; every pretty 
girl is an Houri; and an afternoon’s sleigh ride is a tem- 
porary transportation to the seventh heaven. And thus, 
since he sees everything in this way, he laughs, and laughs 
at things which to others seem dull and common-place. 
Another reason is the austerity of the life around him. 
He is an inhabitant of a little independent world totally 
different in its occupations and aims from the one about 
him. This outer world is a New England world, stiff, 
forbidding and dull. The student prefers his own, and so 
strives to make it as different as possible. The other 
world laughs little, and per contra the student laughs much. 
Again, we might, perhaps, appeal to the old philosopher 
who says that Democritus, who was always laughing, 
lived one hundred and nine years; Heraclitus, who never 
ceased crying, only sixty, and that laughing, then, is best, 
and to laugh at another is perfectly justifiable, since we 
are told that the Gods themselves, though they made us 
as they pleased, cannot help laughing at us. But the 
most important reason is the desire for popularity. This 
is the lever which turns the college world. Time, money, 
self-respect, nay, any and everything are heaped on to aid 
the power by the would-be popular man. I say would-be 
popular, for far be it from me to disparage the character 
of him who, by his true manliness has gained the esteem 
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of his class. I mean the scheming politician who seeks to 
rise at the expense of others, and who, watching with the 
greedy eyes of jealousy every gentlemanly action or kind- 
ness rendered on the part of a classmate, seizes upon all 
such as vulnerable points by which he may stab him in the 
dark. But besides these means the aspirant for popularity 
in seeking for the college philosopher’s stone tries even a 
laugh. Some men are judged by their laugh. “I like 
A., he has such a good, hearty, jolly laugh,” is a remark 
often made, and when it reaches the ears of the would-be 
popular men, 


“ Full well they laugh with counterfeited glee,” 


whenever opportunity offers. And so laughing is the 
fashion, the order of the day, and the student laughs; 
laughs at nothing at all, and laughs too much. 

The result is levity in everything. Our sensibilities to 
the feelings of others are blunted. We pick out the pecu- 
liarities of instructors and classmates and hold them up 
to ridicule. And what we have learned so thoroughly 
and practiced so constantly we must carry out into the 
world. Withsuch roughness clinging to us we cannot be 
gentlemen. Again, we instinctively acquire the habit of 
regarding everything in a vain and frivolous manner. In 
our rooms, at recitation, or when brought into contact 
with the outside world, we have one main object, the dis- 
covery of something ludicrous. We seize upon life’s pic- 
tures, not as lessons for the future, but as comic illustra- 
tions for our amusement and we strain our senses to relish 
to the full the comic element. If the picture be too dark 
to gratify this craving we hurry past its teachings to turn 
to another more suited to our tastes. Again, those men 
who seem most anxious to improve their opportunities are 
the objects of special ridicule. We deride those about 
us who converse on any save the most trivial matters. 
Thus, since 


“The sneer of a man’s own comrades 
Trieth the muscles of courage,” 
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we discourage those who would elevate the standard of 
college sentiment. Nobody likes to be set up as a target 
for the missiles of the army of laughers, and so each one 
insensibly shapes his course in such a manner as not to 
appear “odd.” In this way we crush originality, encour- 
age artificialness, and are modeling our world according 
to one standard, and that a standard of perpetual laughter. 
We are almost being led to believe that laughter is the 
chief end of man. If all men become monkeys by per- 
petual laughter, as a certain author has observed, we 
students must be the advance guard on the road to mon- 
keyism. We begin by laughing at an innocent pun; we 
end by deriding all things, even the most sacred. 

Iam no Puritan. A hearty, honest laugh has a peculiar 
charm for me, and I| honor the begetter of it. I agree 
fully with that old author who has said that no truly 
bad man ever does laugh heartily. But I do deprecate 
most strongly the 


“ Loud laugh which speaks the vacant mind,” 
and most thoroughly do I despise that class whose 


“ Eternal smiles their emptiness betray, 
As shallow streams run dimpling all the way.” 


We want laughter in college. It is the safety valve for 
our spirits, the time honored foe to the blues. But we do 
not want the forced chuckle of the would-be popular man, 
or the derisive laugh which mocks at the weaknesses of 
others. Let every man laugh, but *‘ may he laugh honestly, 
hit no foul blow, and tell the truth when at his very broadest 
grin.” 
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REFORM. 


HE Mew York Observer, which usually comes to us 

with a long face and drowsy eyes, for once is fairly 
aroused and alarmed, and thus expresses itself :—‘“ Surely 
our colleges ought not to encourage monkery, and it 
might be well to institute, as a part of physical education, 
in connection with the gymnasium now so popular, courses 
of lectures upon the duty of marriage and kindred themes.” 
After quoting the above, the smart Advance adds,—“ Try 
the joint education of the sexes. That will cure it.” 
Projects for our improvement, morally and socially, fol- 
low one another like Banquo’s progeny, “another, another 
and another.” But none have taken exactly the above 
view. Joint education has been urged simply on the 
ground of justice to females, while we have been left 
entirely out of the account. Now the tables are turned, 
and we are to reap all the advantages of the system. The 
two plans, “ lectures on the duty of marriage and kindred 
themes” and “joint education of the sexes,’ might be 
combined, and thus the result be more gratifying to our 
reformers. 

From the lips of the lecturer, as from a sacred oracle, 
would distill the “ life of counsel’ and he would, doubt- 
less, begin by informing us that Adam was solitary, that 
he had the companionship of “ nature, angels and of God.” 
He could portray that mortification of the flesh which so 
befuddled the minds of early fathers, confessors and monks. 
Augustine, Thomas 4 Kempis, and a long array of like 
men, could be presented to warn us against that use of 
books which warps the mind and narrows the affections. 
Thus talking familiarly with the past hours of the world 
and noting what report they have borne to the skies of 
delinquencies of the good and the wise, we would learn 
how there might have been borne more welcome news. 
Stimulated and fired by such instruction, students would 
go forth to other and wisercourses. They would, in the 
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light gratuitously and effulgently bestowed, see that the 
teachings of these misguided men were but “ dreams and 
old men’s tales to frighten unsteady youth.” As soon as 
college life was finished, they would find a healthy pursuit 
in commending themselves to the fashionable part of the 
female world. Demosthenes and Cicero, so assiduously 
studied, would be put to use in addressing to some lady 
a few words, “ brief, moving and to the purpose;” thus 
happily crowning the instructions here received. 

But our friend of the Advance, and others, add to this. 
They doubtless attempt to prove from their own experi- 
ence the benefits of such a system. A good and worthy 
divine two hundred years ago, seeing a poor wretch led 
to the gallows exclaimed: “There goes myself but for 
the grace of God.” So our reformer could point to his 
bachelor friends and say, “ There goes myself but for the 
joint education of the sexes.’”” Then with nice philosophy, 
but very unlikely arguments, he insists that students while 
in the pursuit of elementary knowlege should marry and 
be given in marriage, securing at an early and romantic 
period of existence a life-long companion and comfort. 
And all this he could sustain on the utilitarian principle 
which would “ get happiness, and with every getting get 
happiness.” It is true that the pirate and pickpocket 
taken at the right time and trained in the right way, 
might have made very pious and exemplary men. Stu- 
dents who have come out of college inveterate bachelors 
might have become very sober, sedate heads of families 
if they had been properly reformed here. But it is ne- 
cessary to remember that “to reform the world’s a vast 
design.” “The march of civilization is indeed onward 
—onward like the firm and intrepid tread of a jackass 
toward a peck of oats.” Still the jackass of “reform” 
hasn’t quite reached this point in his career contemplated 
by his friends, and it will probably require Herculean 
applications of the goad to bring him to the goal. 

Doubtless there has been a reformation. To mention 
the renowned of the past is to include Sappho, Aspasia, 
Lais, Glycera and Phryne. The first and earliest seems 
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to have been the lover, and Phaon repelled by her ardor. 
But she had red hair and he wasn’t to blame if he couldn’t 
take verses, warm though they were, instead of beauty. 
The change went on from this extreme until all Europe 
was smit with a delirious gallantry, and women maintained 
a fantastic empire over the hearts and imaginations of 
men. They looked down upon their votaries from the 
pedestal to which excessive. adulation had raised them. 
To-day they apparently desire to do everything they have 
never done before. Verily there is progress! It is a 
noticeable fact and well worth mention, that during these 
years of change literary men have generally been unfor- 
tunate in their choice of companions. Xantippe was no 
comfort to the venerable Socrates. Salmasius’ wife was 
a termagent, and Queen Christina said she admired his 
patience more than his erudition. Sir Thomas More 
was very unlucky. In order to soothe his scolding wife 
he taught her to play upon the lute, viol and other instru- 
ments. When she had attained considerable proficiency, 
she played in season and out of season, and tormented the 
gentle Sir Thomas beyond measure. Sir Thomas Brown, 
though a bachelor, maintained that woman “is a rib and 
crooked piece of man.” 

The holy Mecca, then, to which so many reforming feet 
are tending is, the joint education of the sexes. ‘“ Think,” 
say these pious pilgrims, “ what a refining, elevating effect 
this system would have upon the boorish congregations 
at our colleges! These new faces would shine more 
glorious for good than all the books which now furnish 
light to brightest students.” 

It is by no means sure that the “girl of the period” is 
so much better than young men in general, that her pres- - 
ence would transform college into an Eden of propriety 
and good behavior. If we have found our ideal in the 
living pages of quiet homes, where gentle, sensible mothers 
and sisters reign, we need not seek another. Such as 
would assemble here would afford nothing new or rare in 
character. True they would be witty, knowing, amusing, 
charming, fascinating ; but if the reformer expects to find 
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in school-girls anything nobler or more godlike than 
dwells in honest, true-hearted college men, he has set out 
upon a search more bootless than that of Don Quixote 
after glory. He will not find a being wiser or better, but 
likely to have more faults and foibles, often of vapid mind 
and useless life. But to be a little more practical. If the 
reformation should bear them into our recitation rooms, 
they would add confusion as well as glory to the scene. 
All the marks, which are now the limit of the student's 
audacity, would be but a tithe of the offering which would 
be laid upon the altar of bright eyes and sly winks. 
We should behold Amazons and Circassians. The for- 
mer rival their masculine friends, the latter strive to 
please them. The tutors and professors, if doves, would 
become choleric. It would be found that the unruly and 
turbulent propensities of the mind are not so easily con- 
trolled as awkwardness of manner and gait. Oberlin is 
often admiringly cited as proof of the efficacy of the new 
system. There all colors and sexes meet beneath the 
zegis of joint education, and climb the heights of knowl- 
edge without pipes or tobacco. The facts seem to be that 
the number of females is small, and the police regulations 
work to a charm; and one of these conditions might be 
affirmed of all similar institutions. If it could be proved 
that it was the presence of these ladies which banished 
tobacco, there would be an anthem of approval from Mr. 
Trask and all the self-constituted virtue in the land. 
From such a reformation may we be delivered. Many 
female orators are loud in their advocacy of “ mixed” col- 
leges. I would by no means disparage their utterances, 
but merely suggest that their counsels are not always to 
be implicitly followed. During the war, when the deep- 
ening shadows of defeat were upon the land, one of these 
ambitious champions of progress spoke of President Lin- 
coln in terms of mean abuse; uttered big swelling 
words about revolution, and doubtless imagined herself 
the incarnation of wisdom. Time has proved his faith- 
fulness and her folly. She is now in the van-guard of 
“reform.” One more instance of this foolish wisdom and 
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I will leave this part of my subject. Three hundred years 

ago, a Chinese empress had club feet. She prayed her 

Lord, the Son of Heaven, to ordain that her feet should 

henceforward and forever be the standard of beauty 

throughout the Celestial empire. After consultation with 

his advisers, he so decreed; and to-day Chinese women 

can hardly stand. Truly, reform under the auspices of 

women and wise men is not always comfortable, to say the 

least. Finally, we are well enough off as we are. There 

is much hard work to be sure. Our life isn’t all ease nor 

would this be desirable. Whether man ought to be 

obliged to work may be a disputed question, but it makes 
no difference as to the fact that “all people who on the 

earth do dwell” have something to do. But we have 
our enjoyment and it constitutes no small portion of our 
experience. We have.our chums, our friends, our reason- 
able amusements. We gather in our rooms, smoke our 
pipes, receive the stories as they fall from the Nestors of 
the crowd, and are as oblivious to the outside world and 
its cares as if they existed only in our wreaths of smoke. 
Now we do not need to have this changed. Anything 
that makes our present condition better or adds to the 
sum of our useful attainments, will be joyfully welcomed. 
And here let me correct the impression that students are 
idle. There is a difference between idleness and what in 
childhood is called play. Idleness is the opposite of work. 
Play develops into reasonable recreation, while idleness 
remains the same disagreeable, invariable quantity. ‘To 
blow a large, regular, and durable soap-bubble, may be- 
come the serious occupation of a philosopher,” says Sir 
John Herschel. It ishardly possible to find a student who 
doesn’t occupy his time with something. There is indeed 
a tradition of a certain John Hole, who was so lazy that 
in signing his name he wrote the J, and then punched a 
hole in the paper; but his is an exceptional case. Some 
are very neglectful of college duties and have but little 
knowledge of the precise branches with which the faculty 
would fain have them acquainted. A horse always feels 
his oats when he starts; he is frisky, and prances and 
14 
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kicks. But a short pull sobers him wonderfully. So 
friskiness generally vanishes in the earlier part of college 
life and students look out for sensible things and are con- 
tent to do them. They gain some information, and add 
to the sum of their useful acquirements. If then we have 
enjoyment, study and improvement enough, what need 
have we for “reform?” There is no call for a new class of 
students to stimulate, to work or to share in our oldish 
play. 

We are apt to think that we shall always go on as we 
now are going. Not, maybe, that we put it exactly in that 
form, but that is practically the idea in our minds. Hence 
there is great ambition to see all the world at once. But 
it is sure that change awaits us, not only in physical form 
and feature, but in mind and heart, in taste and feeling. 
lt may seem like a preacher, with rosy cheeks and unfur- 
rowed brow, talking about the cares and trials of life, for 
us to peer into the future. Yet we are not endeavoring 
to lift the veil, only suggesting what we all know. The 
only reformation, then, which we need, is increase in 
judgment, honor and truth. “But fruits come not of 
sunniest years,” and if wisdom is added with our days we 
may well be content. The great mania of our times is 
desire for something new. There isn’t so much wonder 
at the lights and shadows of life as dissatisfaction with 
what is well enough. Fortune mixes no draught, however 
sweet, or wreaths no garlands for our brows, but what we 
wish the cup were different or there were one more rose 
to perfect the crown. But the breath that vents such dis- 
satisfaction will, like a bubble, break itself at last. Reform- 
ation has limits; it may attempt to overleap these legiti- 
mate boundaries; but like a firebrand it kindles others, 
and then burns itself and them. 
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POPULARITY. 


HE striving after popularity, in the literal, etymolog- 

ical sense of the term, such popularity as Macaulay 
defines—“ the state of being adapted, or pleasing, to com- 
mon or vulgar people,” is growing to be a national vice. 
It not only degrades our public men who were once vir- 
tuous, but, worse still, it tends to prevent honest men 
from becoming public functionaries. Pandering to the 
tastes of the ignorant is neither agreeable to the candidate 
if he be a man of culture, nor is it excusable in the public 
officer, whoever he may be. Yet our principle of suffrage 
gives such power to the ignorant that the gift of office is 
largely under their control, and it may be claimed that to 
humor them is a necessity forced upon our office-seekers. 
Whether it is a necessity or not, it is plain that many of 
our public men purchase their positions by sinking their 
principles to the level of their constituents, rather than 
by elevating the principles of their constituents to their 
own, or such as should be their own. That this so-called 
necessity is but an excuse seized upon by corrupt func- 
tionaries for giving rein to their own licentiousness, and 
by ambitious demagogues for misinforming and prejudic- 
ing the impressionable mass, is apparent to any think- 
ing man. It is as possible to educate the people up to 
a love for honesty and a sense of justice as it is to keep 
them down on a level of comparative ignorance and pas- 
sion. Whatever may be the facts in the case, the bad 
effect of this craving after popularity on the part of our 
public men will be acknowledged by everyone. 

Of something the same nature, and of precisely the 
same tendencies is the striving after popularity which 
forms so noticeable an element of the student ambition 
here. I donot mean to assert that those whom we pro- 
claim as the popular men in the end have attained their 
position by these objectionable arts. I only protest against 
the means which are generally supposed necessary to this 
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end, but which, almost invariably, ruin those who adopt 
them, usually intellectually and morally, but almost invari- 
ably, socially. 

The first advice a Freshman receives, upon entering the 
town is, todo nothing which will make him unpopular. 
“Don’t go to Gamma Nu, for it will make you unpopular 
in your own class!” is the advice of four-fifths of those 
to whom he will look during three years for advice and 
example. ‘Don’t refuse a luxurious spread to your 
‘Delta Kap’ initiator, for it will make you unpopular in 
the class above you” is the next bit of sage advice given 
by these men of the college-world. So he enters upon 
his life here with this one maxim thoroughly ground into 
him, “Be popular!” Since his knowledge of the road 
to popularity is but vague, he naturally watches his ad- 
visers. Those whom he sees most frequently are reputed 
to be “fast.” They spend a great deal of money for the 
direct benefit of their friends, and, as they suppose, for 
the indirect benefit of themselves. They dress well. 
They are very suave. They have no very decided opin- 
ions of their own. They avoid contradiction and contro- 
versy. They prefer to chime in with the chorus, rather 
than to compose the melody. They are careful not to 
excite jealousy by excelling. They account no time so 
well spent as that occupied in entertaining a knot of 
loafers. They study, merely that they may stay in col- 
lege long enough to become a “Coch.” They train them- 
selves down to as perfect nonentities as can be supposed 
to have any existence at all, in the hope that by avoiding 
offense they will be honored by their class. This, I say, 
is the model which many a Freshman sets up before him- 
self of a “ popular man.” 

Probably no one of us knows what a large majority of 
each Freshman class enter college, and, during their first 
two years here hug themselves in the delusion that they 
will at some time see hanging over their mantels an ele- 
gant black-walnut spoon, concerning which they are ever 
murmuring, even in their dreams—“ Jn hoc signo vinces.” 

But few of them, perhaps, will become vicious in their 
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attempts to be popular, but they will ape their model in 
other respects. They will be intimate with everyone, 
good, bad and indifferent. They will be extravagant, 
non-committal, common-place, idlers, know-nothings. 

All will agree that while this kind of life is not at all 
exceptional here, it is to be deplored. In the first place, 
their ideal is a delusion. This is not the way to become 
popular among men of sense and principle, such as con- 
stitute the majority of our classes here. Think over the 
spoon committees within your remembrance. They have 
not been composed of vicious men. The majority on the 
committees have been men of decided opinions and firm 
principles. Many of them have been good scholars. 
They have, as a rule, been men whom you could thor- 
oughly respect, as well as love. 

To be popular at Yale, you must of course be a gentle- 
man. You must be self-sacrificing in every particular. 
You must be generous according as you can afford it; 
not wringing money from a poor father, to feast glutton- 
ous classmates. You must be fair in your dealings; not 
grasping, or avaricious of honor. You must be positive, 
not negative, in your character. You must have opinions, 
not necessarily inflexible, but firm. -You must stick to 
your principles if you have any, (and if you haven’t any, 
the sooner you get some the better for yourself and your 
friends.) If, in addition to all this, you have the power of 
entertaining, or amusing, so much the greater is the proba- 
bility of popularity. But, without these characteristics, 
unless college opinion degenerates, your wit and joviality 
will count but little. 

If you are satisfied that the well-beaten path which I 
first described to you is not the highway to popularity, 
you are ready to proceed with me to the second point, 
which is,—that you can find in college some nobler object 
of ambition than to become one of the glorified nine who 
lavish time and money for the amusement of their friends. 
Not that a position on the Spoon Committee is not, at the 
present day, a highly honorable position, but that the 
time and anxiety which it costs one to secure an election 
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to it, and then to perform its duties, might be more profit- 
ably occupied in some other way. 

In the first place, as has been shown in our national 
affairs, this craving after popularity grows upon one. 
There is a delightful intoxication about it, which, once 
experienced, cannot be forgotten. In the case of our pub- 
lic men, this desire to please everyone, leads to a lament- 
able laxity of principle. In the case of our popular col- 
lege men, this desire, perhaps, leads only to a relaxation 
of the will, a want of firmness. But this, in turn, will 
eventually lead to something else. Nothing but a weak 
will leads men into temptation. To say that any of the 
“ Cochleaureati ” have, as yet, proved my assertion to be 
true, is, as I have affirmed, a slander. But the wowu/d-be 
“ Cochleaureati”’ have demonstrated the proposition time 
and time again. What we have to fear is, that while this 
reward for popularity exists, and while so many are strug- 
gling to win it, the evil done to them will not be compen- 
sated for by the pleasure accruing to the victors. Then 
again, relying on our observations of human nature, is it 
fair to suppose that these nine men themselves will always 
come out from the contest unscathed? Assuming that 
these nine men heretofore have been the only ones who 
have finished this struggle unimpaired, ought we to affirm 
that it will always be so? Where so very many fall, it is 
more than probable that at no far-distant day, all will be 
more or less injured. 

In the second place, the foundation principle of the sys- 
tem is a wrong one. It is the principle of selfishness. 
You gratify the selfish whims of the multitude in order to 
feed your own vanity and thus minister to your own sel- 
fishness. You tickle them with money, forbearance, and 
apparent sacrifice of self. They tickle you with an hon- 
orable position. Here the analogy between our national 
politics and our college politics is perfect. The office- 

folders are selfish in their sacrifices. The office-givers, 
because they must give to some one, are careful to give to 
that one who secures to them the greatest advantages in 
return; that one who humors the greatest number of 
whims. 
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The effect upon the office-holders has already been 
hinted at. The effect upon the office-givers is equally bad. 
While they cannot appear before the college-world as 
popular men themselves, being forced aside by more 
favored ones, they nevertheless learn to look upon the 
acquisition of popularity as a laudable object of ambition. 
They learn to admire popular men because they are pop- 
ular. They mean to be popular themselves at some future 
day. They enter the world feeling that success is to be 
won by rendering themselves pleasing to their fellow men. 
Naturally their selfishness obtains the mastery over them, 
for, from gratifying the whims of others, what is a more 
natural transition than to gratify your own? 

Just here it would be well to notice that there is a wide 
difference between the respect of your fellow men, and 
the state of being popular among them. Popularity, as I 
have just said, depends mainly on one’s willingness and 
capacity to gratify mere whims. Respect depends partly 
on one’s natural abilities and native nobility of character, 
but mainly on the way in which he developes his abilities 
and perfects his character. Popularity grows out of your 
treatment of others; respect, out of your treatment of 
yourself. To be popular, you must be pleasing to the 
bad as well as the good ; to the ignorant as well as to the 
wise ; to the stupid as well as to the witty. To be re- 
spected, you must use your powers only for the advance- 
ment of what you believe to be just and right. 

So from this world of pleasing and being pleased, men 
go to face a world of infinite variety. Some will fall upon 
an element as fond of pleasure as themselves, and will help 
to swell the power of those men who are degrading our 
public offices. Others will alight upon a community of 
weak men, with but visionary ideas of independence, and 
will help to enlist them among the satellites of “popu- 
larity!” But others will meet with stern, just men, who 
will scoff at their winning ways, ridicule their lack of 
individuality, and frown upon their laxity. Then they. 
will find that success is not won by weakness, but by 
strength ; that strength springs not frum popularity, but 
from respect. 
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Our college graduates should be men of power; men 
who are accustomed to conquer obstacles; men of cour- 
age; men of independence ; men of principle; not weak, 
vacillating, selfish men. In the one case, college-bred 
men will rule, and that wisely and justly. In the other 
case, by the world at large, college-bred men will be ridi- 
culed, the progress of learning will be fettered, and igno- 
rance will be glorified. 

I merely ask you to consider the general tendency of 
the public opinion engendered here by our system of 
rewards for popularity. 


A NIGHT IN A NEWSPAPER OFFICE. 


T was about seven o’clock one evening when we (the 

original “Scholiast” itself) walked into the business 
office of the 7rzbune. Stepping to one of the desks, and 
standing almost in the very place where Richardson stood 
when McFarland shot him, we asked for one of the editors, 
(the same gentleman, by the way, who wrote the Lvening 
Mails amusing account of ’69’s Spoon Exhibition), and 
were directed to the editorial rooms. 

The room we were in, perhaps the most commodious in 
the building, faces upon both Nassau and Spruce streets, 
and is occupied by various officials connected with the 
financial department of the paper. At the right, as you 
stand with your back toward Nassau, is the cashier’s desk ; 
subscription, advertising and mailing clerks occupy the 
rest of the space ; while at the left a little door in the wall 
opens upon a staircase leading up to Mr. Greeley’s room. 
“The Reverend H. G.,” as one of the hands somewhat 
familiarly called him, is rarely out of this room when at 
the office. Speaking about him afterward in the editorial 
rooms proper, I asked how long since the “ Philosopher” 
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had been up there, and was told—‘ About two months.” 
In fact, Mr. Greeley is only acquainted with those who 
have been connected with the paper for a long time ; and 
when he gets above his proper level he wanders around in 
quite a helpless way until he finds the familiar face of 
some veteran of the office. Mr. Greeley’s penmanship is 
popularly supposed to be a fearful and wonderful thing ; 
and if some of the stories told about it be true, the sup- 
position is not all fancy. Yet, for all this, with certain of 
the older compositors his manuscript is at a premium. 
The reason of this is, probably, that, when one becomes 
acquainted with his writing, a great deal of method is 
found in it, for all its apparent madness, while, beside, Mr. 
G. always sends in his copy just as he wants it to appear, 
and whatever mistakes are found in the proof-sheet are 
occasioned by deviations from the manuscript. 

But it is time we went up stairs ourselves. Going out 
on Spruce street, and down to the first entrance, and then 
up to the third landing, we come upon a little door, stag- 
gering under the weighty announcement—“ Editorial 
Rooms of the Tribune. Ring the bell.” Neglecting the 
injunction, we went in. A narrow passage, with the proof 
room on the left and the wash room on the right, 
leads us into the room of the city editor. Going straight 
ahead, and passing on our right, the room where the 
Tribune files and a part of the library are kept, from which 
room a door, on the Nassau side, leads into the room of 
the managing editor, we come to a door which gives us 
admission to the last of the editorial rooms. Here we 
found our friend with coat off and in that generally half- 
dressed condition so characteristic of the regular printing 
office habitué, as though he had determined to make a 
night of it. This was a mistake, however ;—as soon after 
he asked us out to dine with him. Getting dinner in the 
early part of the evening—so different from the custom of 
ordinary working people—is due to the nature of morning 
newspaper work. An ordinary office editor does not get 
through his labor until about two in the morning. Ac- 
cordingly, he does not get up until about noon, which 
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brings dinner sometime early in the evening, and supper 
a little after midnight. 

While our friend was getting ready for his midday 
meal, we had time to look about us more carefully. And 
a very insignificant place it was, too. A low room, 
crowded with desks, but zot crowded with chairs (indeed, 
it is one of the Zribune office proverbs, I believe, that 
there are always two more chairs wanted to accommodate 
those present), with newspapers and scraps and dust in 
. unlimited quantity—this is what first strikes the eye. 
Each desk has a gas-burner, with its green paper shade, 
and each shade is helped out in shading the eyes by old 
pieces of paper pinned on at the lower sides, much after 
the fashion that prevails in certain rooms in college. 
Above the desks and on the walls and all about were 
pasted and pinned various newspaper clippings, valuable 
for reference and diverting for their fun, together with 
here and there a wood-cut caricature or other curious 
thing which had fallen a prey to the devouring shears and 
the inexorable paste or tenacious wafer. But our friend 
has his coat on, and we leave. 

It was almost twelve o’clock when we returned to the 
office, although our friend the editor had finished his din- 
ner and gone back long before. Business was flush when 
we went in this last time. 

The reporters’ room was full, and old steel pens were 
scratching off the doings of the evening with a vm all 
their own. Reporting is the lowest stage of editorial 
writing. Many of the 7Zrzbune writers began in this 
department ; and to get a regular situation in the office, 
one is generally obliged to begin at this kind of work. 
Recommendations or what one has done elsewhere, as at 
school or college, for example—are no special help in 
obtaining a position. Newspapers have their own stand- 
ard of excellence and availability, and every man is judged 
by that alone. The reporters are under the immediate 
direction of the city editor. Their work is given them 
by “assignments.” A large book hangs in the room, in 
which the city editor pastes notices of all lectures, con- 
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certs and meetings of various sorts likely to be of public 
interest, as fast as they appear. Every day he writes 
opposite each notice of that date, the name of the reporter 
whom he wishes to write an account of the subject of the 
announcement. Beside those who are thus given their 
definite work to do, one man is always kept in the office 
all night, so as to be ready for any unexpected thing that 
may happen during the evening. This duty is assigned 
to different men on different nights, on the principle of 
equality of labor. Those who have their regular work 
assigned them, get ina little before midnight, write up 
their reports and then go home. Much judgment and 
tact is necessary on the part of the city editor, in order to 
put the right man at the proper work ;—for to set a man 
who would write a prize fight in stunning style at work 
at reporting a prayer meeting, would probably invalidate 
the orthodoxy of the journal, even if it did not get for it 
the credit of being managed by heathens. 

As we step toward the editorial room proper, we notice 
a light in the managing editor’s room, indicating that he 
is at his post, holding his various forces well in hand for 
the assault upon the public in the morning, toward which 
all his efforts have been tending for the last twenty-four 
hours. Mr. Whitelaw Reid, the present managing editor 
of the 7rzbune, and the real autocrat of the concern, came 
into power at the termination of John Russell Young’s 
rule. He has already made for himself an enviable repu- 
tation as a newspaper man. Possessing the same cool, 
clear and comprehensive judgment, the same brilliancy 
of conception and fertility of resource, the same remarka- 
ble executive ability which marked the management of 
Mr. Young, Mr. Reid has, in addition, a peculiar suavity 
of manner in the exercise of power and remarkable ability 
to make the complicated machine run with the least pos- 
sible friction. He lacks nothing essential; but the mili- 
tary formalism and red-tape precision of his predecessor 
are nowhere visible. Not only does Mr. Reid attend to 
the duties peculiar to his position, but in case H. G. is 
busy with his cabbages or away at a political meeting, 
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he finds time to write the leader, which, however deficient 
it may be in capital letters, is never found wanting in 
clearly expressed thought. 

But we are in the corner room, corresponding to the 
business office below. The gas is on, and of course there 
are no empty chairs. For several hours, now, this has 
been going on, and there are here and there signs of get- 
ting through. We notice, as we come through the door, 
with our faces toward the Park, that Mr. Cleveland, the 
political editor, and brother-in-law of Mr. Greeley, has 
just finished a glowing recapitulation of the merits of the 
Tribune almanac, and is about to put up scissors and 
wafers and pen, and go home. Next to him, Mr. Howard, 
who formerly did the heavy work on the Evening Mail, is 
“going through” a big pile of exchanges with a precision 
and rapidity only acquired by long experience. In an 
office of the size of the 7ribunc, exchange reading is no 
small labor. Everything important must be clipped, and 
the question of importance must be decided while one can 
run through the catch-words of the item or article. The 
work is often materially diminished by notice beforehand 
to look out for particular items in particular journals on 
particular days. For example: word comes from the 
political editor to look out for certain nominations to be 
made in Philadelphia at about such dates. Here, at least 
in respect to one thing, the exchange editor knows what 
he is looking after. At the left hand side of the room, 
near a window looking out on Spruce street, is the desk 
of Mr. Ripley, the literary editor, who is now in Rome, 
writing up the Ecumenical Council. Yonder, in the fur- 
ther corner, sits the foreign editor, looking over and clip- 
ping from journals from abroad. Next to him, at the 
right and at the front of the office, is the desk of Mr. Linn, 
one of the LIT. editors of the class of ’68, and now editor 
of the weekly and semi-weekly Zribune. He is now at 
work on the make-up of the semi-weekly, which goes to 
press on Tuesday and Saturday mornings, as soon as the 
daily is printed. The weekly goes to press on Friday 
mornings, as soon as the forms of the daily are taken off 
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from the press. The next desk on the right belongs to 
the assistant night editor, who at this moment is running 
over the latest telegrams, putting them into a readable 
form preparatory to sending them to the composing room. 
The associated press news comes from the telegraph office 
on “manifold” paper, copies of it being made for all 
papers in the city connected with the association, but 
special news is received on long narrow strips of white 
paper, rolled up like a ball of ribbon. In the right hand 
corner of the room sits Mr. Ottarson, the night editor. 
He is one of the oldest fixtures of the establishment, hav- 
ing set type on the first copy of the Zrzbune ever issued. 
He has a certain air of brusguerie about him, partly natural, 
and partly due to the nature of his duties. The position 
of night editor is one of the most perplexing, and at the 
same time important, in the office. He has charge of the 
make-up of the paper, and although working under the 
directions of the managing editor to a certain extent, yet 
the final decision as to the relative necessity of the publi- 
cation of different articles comes upon him. To-night, for 
example, as he sits there with his shirt-sleeves rolled to 
the elbows, rapidly but carefully going over the pile of 
copy on his desk, he knows that there are sixty columns 
of matter up stairs already in type, for which the burdened 
columns of the 7rzbune can not afford a stickful of space. 
And as he sees the copy coming in from the different 
departments, (enough to fill forty newspapers perhaps,) 
and remembers that the sum total of room in a newspaper 
is determinate and invariable, one is not surprised to hear 
him break out with—“ shoo fly, don’t bodder me,” in tone 
like a Frenchman’s sacre / though intended to be musical. 
He smiles grimly, however, as he recollects that when the 
other editors have left, e has the final decision. The 
general make-up of the 7rzbune is after the style of the 
London Zimes. No display headings are allowed—simpli- 
city and solidity are the only things aimed at. The World 
is a notable specimen of the opposite style of make-up. 
On the right hand side of the office (for we are still stand- 
ing in the door, though by this time several chairs are 
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empty) the reference files of the 7rzbune are kept ;—above 
each one of which is posted a notice reading: “ This file 
MUST not be mutilated.” In the room at the right of the 
one occupied by the reporters, files of the paper are kept 
for cutting, and for preservation ; while in addition a large 
part of the 7rzbune’s library is kept there, the remainder 
being in the managing editor’s room. 

But it is almost one o'clock, and time for supper ;—from 
which we shall not return until next month. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 


Our Record 


Embraces the two preceding months, and closes with Feb. 15th, a long 
but uneventful period. Its most noticeable characteristic has been the 
remarkable weather of this winter, which has had but little of the win- 
try character. The month of January was particularly remarkable in 
this respect, there having been, according to Prof. Loomis, but half a 
dozen cases in the last hundred years in which the mean temperature of 
that month was higher than this year. As a consequence of this unus- 
ual mildness there have been but a very few “ skating days” during the 
last three months, The traditional “‘ Christmas anthem” having been 
rendered in the usual style on Sunday morning, Dec. 19th, the fall term 
closed on the following Tuesday for the fortnight vacation. On the last 
Monday evening of the term the glee club visited Hartford a second 
time and gave a very successful concert. Thursday, Jan. 6th, was the 
opening day of the present term, which, with the exception of the 
gymnastic exhibitions, has been thus far very quiet and monotonous. 
Work on the new dormitory and the Theological Hall has been kept up 
more or less briskly all winter, and both buildings are now about com- 
pleted externally. The north coal yard has been “revised and im- 
proved,” and now boldly disputes the palm with the rival edifice in the 
south part of the yard. Prescott has completed the work of taking 
negatives of the Seniors, but has enlarged his building with a view to 
New Haven custom. The Great American Traveler has made us 
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another flying visit, but staid long enough to be “interviewed” bya 
representative of the Cowrant, and give to the world through that me- 
dium the story of his eventful life. At the close of the term in Decem- 
ber the usual 


Funior Appointments 


Were announced as follows: PxitosopHica, Orations—Kinney, Perry, 
Todd; Hich Orations—Hamlin, Hine, Janvier, Johnson, Lanman, 
Lea, Pope, Riggs, Sherman, Thacher, Whittlesey, Williams; Orations 
—Archbald, Cuddeback, Dudley, Gray, Mansfield, Owen, Starr, Steele ; 
DissertaTions—Auchincloss, Beebe, Bradstreet, Burr, Clark, Deming, 
Guthrie, Mason, Maynard, Wilson; First Dispures—Benedict, Bland- 
ing, Bliss, Hoffecker, Howe, James, Stoeckel ; Seconp Dispures—Board, 
Coonley, Mills, Moody, Potter, Sperry, C. H. Starling, Sweet, W. K. 
Townsend, Uhle; Firsr Cottoguy—Decker, Elliot, Henlein, Mead, 
Stelle, W. I. Townsend ; Seconp Cottoguy—cCurtis, Hazard, Hird, 
Landmesser, Morris, Slocum, Wheeler. The total number of appoint- 
ments, it will be seen, is 63; which, for a class of only 106, is consid- 
erably above the average. The Junior Exhibition takes place Wednes- 
day, April 6th, and will be under the charge of the following committee, 
which was elected at a meeting of the class on Monday, the 31st. ult.— 
Messrs. Benedict, Board, Clark, Fewsmith, Mead, Peck, Thacher, Thorn 
and W. K. Townsend. Appointments suggest the 


Studies of the Term, 


About which a few words must be said. These are for the Seniors, 
. Lieber’s Civil Liberty (just finished,) and International Law to the 
President ; Paley’s Evidences of Christianity, (just finished) and Butler’s 
Analogy to Prof. Porter; and History to Prof. Wheeler. Up to the 
present time lectures on History have been given by Prof. Wheeler 
every noon, while the President and Prof. Porter have alternately given 
lectures at 5 o’clock. The class is once more divided alphabetically, 
Prof. Wheeler being the officer of the first division, and Prof. Porter of 
the second. The Juniors recite Latin, (Germania and Annals of Tacitus) 
to Prof. Thacher; Whitney’s German text books to Prof. Coe; and 
Natural Philosophy to Tutor Miller. Calculus as an “optional,” in 
place of Latin or German, is recited to Prof. Newton by about a dozen. 
Prof. Loomis also gives them three lectures a week on Natural Philoso- 
phy. The Sophomores recite Latin (Cicero de Amicitia,) to Tutor 
Peck ; Ray’s and Johnson’s Analytics to Prof. Newton; Greek History 
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to Tutor Tinker, and Greek (Aeschylus) to Prof. Packard. Tutor Wright 
in Greek, (Herodotus,) Tutor Day in Latin, (Quinctilian,) Tutor Rich- 
ards in Euclid, and Tutor Wood in Greek, (Herodotus,) are the instruc- 
torsof the Freshman. The three lower classes are divided according to 
stand, the division officers of each being in the order named. Dur- 
ing the first ten days of the term the annual 


Prize Debates 


Of the Senior and Sophomore classes came off in the usual manner, 
The Brothers Sophomores discussed on Thursday evening, Jan. 13th, 
the question: “‘Is Roman Catholicism likely to become a dangerous 
political element in this country?’ The judges were Prof. A. M. 
Wheeler, Prof. D. C. Eaton, and Tutor Tracy Peck; the speakers 
were E, S, Lines of Naugatuck; G. E. Martin of Norwich; J.C. 
Chamberlain of Bridgeport; T. R. Bacon of New Haven; J. H, 
Hincks of Bridgeport ; C. C. Deming of Hartford, and F. S. Smith of 
Angelica, N. Y.; and the three prizes were awarded to Deming, Hincks, 
and Bacon. The Linonia Sophomores on Friday evening, Jan. 14th, 
debated the question: ‘“‘ Are Trades Unions, or Combinations on the 
part of labor, beneficial?” Prof. J. M. Hoppin, Tutor E. L. Richards, 
and Tutor T. L. Day were the judges; A. R. Merriam of Goshen, 
N. Y., D. N. Beach of So, Orange, N. J., L. E. Curtis of Oneida, Ill, 
D. S. Holbrook of Chester, Mass., and F. S, Dennis of Newark, N. J., 
were the speakers; and Holbrook, Dennis, and Curtis, the recipients of 
the three prizes, 

On the same evening, the Senior Brothers spent a number of hours in 
attempting to settle the question, ‘“‘ Would it be a wise policy to encour- 
age Chinese immigration?” ‘The judges were Prof. A. M. Wheeler, 
W. C. Robinson, A.M.. and T. R. Lounsbury, A.M. ; the speakers 
were E. G. Selden of Norwich; O. Cope of Butlerville, Ind.; M. 
F, Tyler of New Haven; J. G. K. McClure of Albany, N. Y.; J. 
E. Lord of New York City; P. Lindsley of Nashville, Tenn.; C. E. 
Shepard of Dansville, N. Y.; E. S. Hume of New Haven; G. Chase 
of Portland, Me.; T. J. Tilney of Brooklyn; E. P. Clark of West 
Springfield, Mass., and J. S. Chandler of Madura, South India; and the 
. prizes were awarded—first to Tilney, second to Clark and Selden, and 
third to Chase and Shepard. The Linonia Seniors on the evening of 
Saturday, Jan. 15th, discussed the question: ‘‘Can great cities govern 
themselves ?”” Rev. David Murdock, D.D., Hon. G. H. Watrous and 
Prof. Wheeler were the committee of award. The speakers were J. W. 
Andrews of Columbus, O.; H. B. Mason of Chicago, Ill.; C. 
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McC. Reeve of Dansville, N. Y.; W. S. Hull of Nashville, Tenn. ; 
D. W. Learned of Plymouth; E. J. Edwards of New Haven; G. L. 
Huntress of Center Harbor, N. H.;H. P. Fellows of Hudson, N. Y.; 
and N. B. Coy of Sandusky, O. The first prize fell to Andrews, the 
second to Mason, and the third to Edwards and Reeve. The faculty 
pushed forward the time for holding the debates somewhat this year, 
and will insist herea‘ter that they shall come off by the second Saturday 
evening of the term. Debates being out of the way, the most engros- 
sing subject was the 


Class Elections 


Of the Seniors and Juniors, which came off the latter part of January, 
On the afternoon of Saturday, the 22d ult., the former class met in the 
President’s lecture room, and by large majorities elected William C. 
Gulliver of Galesburg, Ill., Crass Oraror, and Henry B. Mason of 
Chicago, Ill., Crass Porr. Mr. Gulliver is the Chairman of the pres- 
ent Lr. board. After a couple of fruitless attempts last term to dispose 
satisfactorily of the offices at their disposal, the Juniors finally threw off 
all bonds of coalition, and held a class meeting on the afternoon of Sat- 
urday, the zgth. The eight persons elected by the coalition having first 
resigned, the foliowing persons were chosen CocnLeaureatTi—R, 
B. Lea of Nashville, Tenn.; J. Wales of Randolph, Mass.; P. C. 
Smith of Westfield, Mass.; L. Starling of Frankfort, Ky.; C. 
E. Beebe of South Orange, N. J.; F. Collin of Penn Yan, N, Y., 
R. W. Archbald of Scranton, Pa.; W. E. Walker of Detroit, 
Mich, ; and J. H. Ford of North East, Md. After this the five 
persons elected by the coalition last term as Lir. editors, tendered 
their resignation, and the class proceeded” to a new election, which re- 
sulted in the choice of the same men. Some dissatisfaction, however, 
having been expressed at the terms in which their resignation was ten- 
dered, the board again resigned, and another class meeting was held 
on Monday evening, the 31st ult. This last election resulted in the 
choice of the same men as Eprrors Yate Lirerary Macazine—W. R. 
Sperry of Guilford, N. Y.; C. A. Strong of St. Louis, Mo.; C. D. 
Hine of Lebanon; A. B. Mason of Chicago, Ill. ; and E. F. Sweet of 
Vineland, N. J. Mr. Sperry was subsequently elected Chairman of the 
board. In the above lists of Cochs and Editors, the names are given 
according to the number of votes received by each. Debates and elec- 
tions being thus well out of the way, every one was ready for the 
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Gymnastic Exhibitions, 


In aid of the Yale Navy, which came off on the evenings of Thursday, 
the 1oth inst., and Friday, the 11th, and the afternoon of Saturday, the 
izth. Started two years ago as an experiment, these exhibitions have 
already become one of the most pleasing of student institutions, and 
deserve a long existence. Several new features were introduced this 
year, and the character of the entertainment greatly elevated. Fels- 
burg’s band was present on each occasion ; the seating accommodations 
were greatly improved by the use of the raised class day seats; and half 
a dozen valuable prizes were offered. A paper, entitled ‘“‘ The College 
Gymnasium,” was also published, containing the programme for each 
performance, and filled up with advertisements and reading matter, 
Over thirty individuals took part in the different performances, which 
were of the most varied character. On the first evening, Ruskin’s com- 
plete works, “‘ to be given to the best general performer,” were awarded 
to F. A. Lowe of the Scientific School, and two black walnut Indian 
clubs, ‘‘ to be given to that person who will perform the greatest num- 
ber of exercises in the most graceful manner,” were awarded to E. H., 
Williams, ’7z. On Friday evening a beautiful ice pitcher, salver and 
two goblets, offered for “‘ that person who has made the most progress 
and shown the greatest development during his college course,” were 
given to Z. T. Carpenter, ’70. On Saturday afternoon a valuable 
French clock was awarded to R. E. Coe, ’72, as “‘ the most graceful 
performer,” and an Indian club to S. S. Clark, ’73, for ‘‘ performing 
the ten single exercises in the best manner.” T'wo extra prizes, each 
being a beautiful edition of Shakespeare, were also awarded at the last 
exhibition. One was given to Mr. Clark of ’73, for exellence as a gen- 
eral performer, and the other to E. W. Miller, of ’68, for progress in 
physical development. The award of prizes gave much better satisfac- 
tion than is usual in college, especially the extra prize to Mr. Clark. He 
is for his years one of the most accomplished gymnasts we have ever 
had, and richly deserved this incentive to future effort and progress. 
Of the numerous performances we can only specify as particularly excel- 
lent, the performances on the horizontal bar of Messrs. Lowe, Clarke, Coe 
and Carpenter, the trapeze act of Carpenter and Coe, and the double 
somersaults of Clark, Lowe and Carpenter. Each of the exhibitions 
was very well attended, and not far from 1200 people were present at 
the different performances, Despite the many and great expenses, the 
treasury of the Navy will, therefore, probably receive quite a respect- 
able sum. Great credit is due to Mr. Welch for the great amount of 
time and labor he expended in getting up the shows, and we hope he 
will keep up the custom every year in future. The only criticism we 
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have to pass upon the performances is the too great length of each en- 
tertainment,—a very common fault of all student-managed institutions. 
With this exception we can bestow upon them unqualified praise, which 
js more than we can say for some of the 


Town Shows, 


Which have visited New Haven since our last issue. This period has 
been the harvest time for lecturers, and we have had them in endless 
profusion and variety. Prof. Perry, on Free Trade, about the close of 
last term, Horace Greeley, on Protection, during vacation, Anna Dick- 
inson, Kate Field, Gough, Curtis, and C. ‘‘ Carleton ” Coffin, are a few 
of the names which occur to us, not to speak of the Scientific Course, 
which has already given us A. D. White, Lir. Editor of ’52, and now 
President of Cornell, B. Waterhouse Hawkins, Prof. Barker and Prof. 
E.S. Morse. In the way of music, we have had two most enjoyable 
evenings with Parepa Rosa’s splendid English Opera company, Maritana 
being the bill for Saturday the sth inst., and Fra Diavolo for Monday, 
the 7th inst. Of the numerous other shows which have visited us, the 
most noteworthy were the performances of the Maffit and Bartholomew 
pantomime troupe, the entertainment of Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams, 
and the two appearances of E. L. Davenport. We are glad to learn 
that we shall soon have an opportunity of seeing this gentleman’s Ham- 
let, as well as to enjoy an evening with the popular John Brougham. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


The long period since the issue of the last number of the Magazine, has 
covered its table with a perfect avalanche of 


Exchanges, 


Which we will try to get into some degree of order.— 

CoLLEGE MaGazines.—B?runonian, Christian Union Literary Magazine, Dart- 
mouth, Denison Collegian, Griswold Collegian, Hamilton Literary Monthly, 
Union College Magazine, Williams Quarterly. 

CoLLEGE Papers.—Amherst Student, Antiochian, Bethany College Guardian, 
Brown Yang Lang, Columbia Cap and Gown, Cornell Era, Delaware Western 
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Collegian, Hamilton Campus, Harvard Advocate, Indiana Student, lowa Univer. 
sity Reporter, Lawrence Collegian, Madisonensis, Miami Student, Michigan 
University Chronicle, Notre Dame Scholastic Year, Pardee Literary Messenger, 
Pittsburg College Fournal, Polytechnic, Rutgers Targum, Shurtleff Qui Vive, 
Trinity Tablet, Washington Collegian, Wesleyan College Argus, Williams 
Vidette. 

OvuTsIDE MAGAZINES.—Arthur’'s Home Magazine, Atlantic Monthly, Chrstian 
World, Littell’'s Living Age, Michigan Teacher, New Englander, Once a Month, 
Overland Monthly. 


OuTsIpE Papers.—Advertiser’s Gazette, American Literary Gazette, American 
Presbyterian, Appleton’s Fournal, Baltimore Southern Metropolis, Baltimore 
Statesman, Boston Christian Banner, Citizen and Round Table, Reform League, 
Seaside Oracle, St. Louis Yournal of Education, Schoolmaster, Yonkers Statesman, 


Our list of college exchanges is constantly growing, and hardly a month 
passes that the oldest college magazine does not extend the hand of welcome 
to a new comer in the journalistic field. Among our older visitors we 
have noticed within the last few months considerable improvement in many 
cases, all going to show that there is a call for college journals, and that, if 
well conducted, they will be adequately supported. Particular mention of 
different publications, and farther comment on our exchanges we are unwil- 
lingly compelled to forego. But before the magazine leaves our hands we 
must be allowed to say a 


Word of Apology, 


Which is due ourselves no less than our readers. The number is not what 
we wished, nor what we intended it to be. Worse still, it is delayed beyond 
the usual time of issue. For both of these shortcomings we crave the indul- 
gence of our readers. III health on the part of the Editor in charge of the 
number, and delay on the part of his contributors, compels him to send 
forth a magazine to which he is more than half ashamed to attach the initials, 
E. P. C. 
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